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ABSTRACT 

This report is a blend or susiary of six reports that 
dealt with rural developsent, especially labor adjustnent, in the 
Ozark and Delta regions of Arkansas. The studies were initiated 
nainly at the request of policy nakers In the Delta and Ozarks areas 
of Arkansas* Several writers have suggested that **culture of poverty** 
is a najor deterrent to upward job nobility of the econonically 
deprived. Responses to scales, and related questions, by low incone 
aroups in both regions gave little support to the **culture of 
poverty** explanation. Rather, tangible factors such as lack of 
suitable transportation and poor health were clearly evident. The 
phenonen^jn of high labor turnover was also clearly evident. Efforts 
to explain the high rates were applied to a sanple of persons in the 
Delta. Test questions, fornulated by Rerzberg in the '^anagenent 
field, were used to see what was causing job satisfacwion and 
dissatisfaction. The finding was that preconditions for enployee 
sacisfaction were available, but the notivators (praise, recognition, 
etc.) that, release the better and best efforts of enployees seened to 
be at d low level. The evidence pointed to the need for consultants 
to worK especially with supervisors of factory workers to create a 
work environnent with inproved social aspects. Sural 
industrihlizatior cannot be viewed as a cure-all for the poverty 
problcns of raral areas. (Author/JH) 
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ABSTRACT 

This report is a blend or summary of six reports that dealt with rural 
development, especially labor adjustment, in the Ozark and Delta regions 
01 /\rK&ns&Si 

Several writers have suggested that "culture of poverty" is a major 
deterrent to upward job mobility of the economically deprived. Response* 
to sea es, and related questions, by low income groups in both refiioM 
gave little support to the "culture of poverty" explanation. Rather, tangi- 
ble factors such as lack of suitable transportation and poor health were 
clearly evident. 

Thfi phenomenon of high labor turnover was also dearly evident 
Efforts to explain the high rates were applied to a sample of persons in 
the Delta. Test questions, formulated by Herzberg in the management 
field, were used to see what was causing job satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion. The finding was that preconditions for employee satisfaction were 
available, but tho motivators (praise, recognition, etc.) that release the 
better and best efforts of employees seemed to be at a low level. The 
evidence pointed to the need for consultants to work especially with 
supervisors of factory workers to create a work environment Vfiih Im- 
proved social aspects. 
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Rural Developmenl and Labor 
Adjnstaneiit in the Mississippi Delta 
and Ozarlcs of Arlcansas: 



A Summary Report 

By MARY JO GRINSTEAD, BERNAL L. GREEN, and 
J. MARTIN REDFERN^ 

This report presents a blend or summary of six complemen- 
tary studies done in 1971 and 1972. The studies were initiated 
mainly at the request of policy makers in the Delta and Ozarks 
areas of Arkansas. For example, professionals in the State De- 
partment of Labor erplained that industrial employment in east- 
central Arkansas had increased groatly during the 1960 decade 
and such increases would likely continue. These increases had 
provided an unprecedented opportunity for agricultural laborers 
and their spouses to shift into nearby industrial employment. 
However, this large shift in employment was not without diffi- 
culties, some of which included annual labor turnover rates of 
10 to 92 percent (6). Reasons for such turnover varied, depending 
on the group offering opinions and ideas. 

Since empirical work to try to identify the main deterrents 
to improved labor adjustment and associated satisfaction was 
needed, a multi-disciplinary team at the University of Arkansas 
responded. The team formulated the six studies to look into the 
processes of rural development, and talk with tl\e people involved 
—Blacks and Whites, laborers and managers, and those with low 
income and other income levels. 



< Dr. Grtnstrad in assistant professor. Dept. of Anthropology* Unlv of Ark»; Dr. 
Green Is an agricultural economist (U. 8. D«pt. Atfr.) stationed in FayetttviUe: and 
Dr. Redfern Is associate agricultural economist. 
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Objectives 

The general framework underlying the projects was as follows: 

1. the time for rural development has come,- 

2. a major facet of rural development will be rural indus- 
trialization^ 

3. the major handicap to rural industrialization will be 
difficulties associated with laborers changing from rela- 
tively unstructured** roles in agriculture to more struc- 
tured roles in industrial firms. 

During the past several years, the number of individuals 
engaged in agricultural employment has steadily decreased, while 
the number employed by industry has climbed. The shift has not 
been easy. Industrial firms have experienced a high rate of labor 
turnover, and region^; in which firms have located have needed 
to expand public facilities and alter existing policies. Local lead- 
ers, state planners, members of governmental committees, and 
industrial managers may be interested in various findings of this 
report to: 

1. implement industrial programs so as to effect high levels 
of employee satisfaction and low rates of labor turnover, 

2. plan more effective methods of making new industrial 
efforts meet with the overall goals of regional and com- 
munity development, 

3. evaluate the positive and negative impact of rural In- 
dustrialization on various communities and regions in 
Arkansas. 



The Study Populations 

Data for this report were gleaned from six closely related 
studies conducted between 1970 and 1972 in the Ozark and Mis- 
sissippi Delta regions of Arkansas (Figure 1). Grinstead^s sample 
of 257 consisted of household heads from virtually every house- 
hold in a predominantly black Delta community (Table 1). Davis* 
Delta sample of 133 was composed of individuals who had com- 
pleted an area job training program and who displayed varied 
levels of job adjustment. Dodson considered 406 able-bodied, 

a Assertion by Will Erwin. Asst. Roc. of A«r. for Rural Development, Speech at 
National 4-H Ccntrr. Maryland, March 20, 1973. 

" At'ric'Ulturol Jobs typlciilly require n series of several related tasks, often with 
freedom to use several stratei^les to achieve an objective. In contrast, Industrial firms 
have many situations which require standing mainly In one small area and repeating 
n narrow ranj^e of arm movements. 
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ARKANSAS RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND LABOR ADJUSTMENT S 
Tabl« 1. Manpower and RaUlad Siuditt Raportad on in This BuUalia 



Principal investigator 
and subject matter 
area 



Study area 



Date of 

coHecUon 
ci' daU 



Number in sample 



Mary Jo Grinttead 
(Anthropology and 
Sociology) 

Blchard N. Davis 
(Management) 



St. FrAncis County 
(Madison, 1970 
population of 964) 

Crittenden, Cross. 
Lee, St. Francis, it 
-mjoodruff Counties 

Cordon O. DodsW Sebastian (urban), 

(Economics) ' U/gan (semi-urban), 

5nd Scolt (rural) 

counties 



A'' 



Betty Yanlis 
(Management) 



Guy Brady 
(Agr. Economics) 

Vi'-ffirla Geurin 

(Economics) 



RoKcr *. Mt. Home, 
Malvern, Pocahontas, 
Searcy, Paris, and 
Nashville 

Cross County 
(Wynne, 1970 
pop. 6,696) 

I/ittle River and 
Sevier Counties 



Summer, 257 houneholda (all house- 
1971 holds in MadUon, of which 

192 were Black Americana) 

Summer, 133. of which 74 In 
1971 Group I, 30 in Group U. 

and 29 in Group III; 94 
were Black Art>erlcana 

Summer, 406 able-bodied heads of 

1970 households, ag^>d 16 to 64; 
94 were Black Americans 

Summer, Public officials in the 

1971 7 study cities 



Summer, Public officials in Wynne, 
1972 and 330 employeta in 
nearby plants 

Summer, 126 of 165 high school 
1971 sentrrs, male, who were 

interviewed and took 
tests in 1965 ; 24 were 
Black Americans 




iSl Counties comprising 
study oreo for five 
studies 

• Seven communities 
for the Yontis study 



Hgura 1. Porilona of Arkansas in ih# Oicarks and Mississippi Rim Dtlta 
Ragions* and Couniits and Communiiits Corvn d In StudiM 
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low-income household heads in three western Arkansas Ozark 
counties that varied in degree of urbanization. Yantis was inter- 
ested in measuring the impact of rural industrialization upon 
seven Ozark communities, and Brady's research was an in-depth 
case study of the effects of rural industrialization on a particular 
Delta community. Geurin considered factors affecting occupation- 
al aspirations, capabilities, and attainment of 126 male high school 
seniors from ten southwest Arkansas high schools. 



The Decade of the 1960'8 in Arkansas 

In Arkansas, the 1960^s saw a dramatic rise in real income, 
as per capita income rose almost 59 percent from $1,804 in 1960 
to $2,864 in 1970 (Table 2). The fastest growth in income took 
place in manufacturing (108 percent), followed by government 
with 75 percent (Table 3). 



Tabto 2. Chang«t in P«r Capita Personal Income bttwMn IMO and lt70< 
and Toiali Projtcitd for 1980. for ilM Eight Planning 
and D«T«lopm«nt Ditlrietf in Arkansit 



Region 


IMO 


1970 


Projecied, 1960 


United Slates 


$2,905 


$3,933 


$5,541 


Arkansas 


1,804 


2.B64 


4,356 


Northwest District 


1.820 


2.884 


4,352 


White River District 


1,482 


2.510 


4,101 


East District 


1,509 


2.850 


4,156 


Western District 


1.B34 


2.965 


4,560 


West Central District 


1.752 


2,710 


4,037 


Central District . . 


2,350 


3,421 


4,973 


Southwest District y 


1,792 


2,S97 


4.021 


Southeast District T 


1.701 


2,702 


4,144 



Source: Arkansas Income Projections by Plannlngr and Development Districts, CoUefe 
of Business Administration. Vnir, of Ark.. Little Hock» Pub, L-9, April. 1973, p. 5. 

Ajjricultural employment in Arkansas (100,200 in 1960) de- 
clined drastically during the decade by 45,612 workers, or a 45 
percent drop (12). The non-agricultural increase in employment 
of 56.178 more than offset the decline in agriculture to create an 
industrial structure which more closely resembled the country 
as a whole (12). Agricultural employment in Arkansas is expected 
to drop about 4 percent by 1980, to about 52,340 workers. By 1980, 
the demand for labor in the agricultural sector of Arkansas econ- 
omy is expected to be relatively inelastic. 

Of the eight Planning and Development Districts in Arkan- 
sas, the East had the highest increase in per capita income, almost 
76 percent (Table 2). High out-migration, especitdly of Blacks 
and farm laborers, coupled with substantial industrialization ac- 
counted for this growth. 
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TabU 3. Chaaging SourcM of Incoma* by Caiagery. in 1960 tad 1I70. 
with Projaciioiif for 1980. Arkarau 



Millions of 19 ^ J dolUrs» 
Category 1900 rZo 19W 



Income payments produced 3,227 5,517 9,21a 

Total earnings 2.618 4.228 6.785 

Mining 42 39 'S 

Construction I55 210 ai« 

Manufacturing 522 1 087 2 000 

Trade 442 654 I'oOB 

Fin.. Ins.. and real estate 101 173 Si 

Trans., comm.. and utilities 306 287 §07 

Services 309 518 879 

Government 3G4 63a , gl; 



other industries 12 25 

Property Income 344 vi8 1 984 

Transfer payments 338 •;4i JlJiJ 

Less: soc, ins. contributions —72 



—170 



* Columns may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

Sourc^: Arkansas Income Projections by Planning and Development Districts. 
Col. Bus. Adm.. Univ. of Ark., Little Rock. Pub. April 19737 p. 9! 



The Delta 



The Mississippi Delta includes portions of the states of Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Missouri (14). The Delta has 
been termed by the President's Commission on Rural Poverty (17) 
as the largest single poverty area in the United States. Although 
rural poor live throughout the region, various parts of the Delta 
differ in terms of social, ecoi5omic, and ethnic characteristics. 
That part of the Delta in which the Grinstead, Davis, and Brady 
studies were carried out is located in eastern Arkansas and has 
a population fairly evenly divided between Blacks and Whites. 

Although agricultural production has been diversified in re- 
cent years, cotton still has an important economic role, and a 
social impact on beiiavior patterns and social structure. Industry 
has come to the area largely within the last 10 to 15 years, and 
this industrialization has been accompanied by substantial social 
restlessness and political activism. The total population of the 
Delta counties in eastern Arkansas declined slightly during the 
1960 decade; however, the rate of out-migration for Blacks far 
exceeded that for Whites (U. S. Census). Per capita Income in- 
creases within the last ten year.s have been substantial, probably 
due to employment in manufacturing, but a high proportion of 
households still have been unable to get above minimal poverty 
thresholds. 

9 

o 

ERIC 
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The Ozarks 

The Ozark region include/ portions of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. In 1972 the initial area remained predom- 
inantly rural, despite the 'ecent growth of a number of urban 
and retirement centers. The hill land is not well suited to field 
crop agriculture, and the timber is cut over. However, the land 
supports a substantial output of feeder calves and pigs, and a 
large broiler sector. But, in decades prior to the IQeCs, a com- 
bination of limited job opportunities in the Ozarks and the appeal 
of higher wages in states such as California and Illinois resulted 
in a net out-migration, of younger rural people especially. 

In many areas of the Ozarks, there is a large proportion of 
elderly residents, many of whom have low yearly incomes, a 
factor in the low average household income of the region. In 
the 1960 decade, a moderate rate of increase in it\du.strialization 
occurred in the Ozarks, and levels of living of residents increased. 

IS A "CULTURE OF POVERTY" A DETERRENT 
TO RURAL INDUSTRIALIZATION? 

Industrialization is commonly considered to be a viable means 
for combating poverty since firms can provide jobs for the un- 
employed and underemployed who live iu distressed areas such 
as the Ozark and Mississippi Delta regions of Arkansas. However, 
factors of poor health, insufficient education, sex, race, or age can 
be handicaps to participation in any type of job. Some observers 
have maintained that in addition to these objective deterrents, 
there exists an attitude syndrome among many of the unemployed 
or underemployed which prevents successful adaptation to the 
discipline of modem economic life (13). Social scientists have 
termed this attitude syndrome "the culture of poverty." 

According to this popular explanation for high rates of un- 
employment among the poor, socialization processes operate to 
develop a low level of motivation in children, a low need for 
achievement, and a high need for dependence. Culturally trans- 
mitted attitudrs include fatalism, an inability or unwillingness 
to plan for th future, and an ori'.ntaticn in the present only. 
These attitude are offered as explanations for the low levels of 
job satisfaction that reportedly occur among the poor. The "cul- 
ture of poverty" is a pessimistic theory, for its advocate.** main- 
tain that even in the face of employment opportunities, those 
socialized in the "culture of poverty" often do not take advantage 
of employment opportunities that do arise. 
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Researchers in both the Ozarks (Dodson, Geurin) and the 
Delta (Grinstead, Davis) were interested in assessing the validity 
of the "culture of poverty" explanation in accounting for low job 
satisfaction among the poor. Such assessment is fundamental, for 
if such a syndrome really exists, efforts to provide employment, 
opportunities and job training for poverty-level Americans will 
necessarily be largely ineffective. If, on the other hand, such a 
set of maladaptive attitudes is not characteristic, policy makers 
may more optimistically establish job opportunities and job train- 
ing programs in economically deprived areas. 

Figure 2, adapted from Hersey and Blanchard (10), illustrates 
the framework used to understand the linkage between motives 
(needs) and behavior. Behavior may be viewed as those actions 
and activities designed to attain a given goal. Goals may be de- 
fined or apparent, or they may be undefined by the individual 
exhibiting behavior. Motives are forces, usually within the indi- 
vidual, such as needs and desires, that stimulate his behavior. 
Incentives are stimulants that exist outside of the individual; e.g., 
the promise of increased pay for work, or higher hourly rate of 
pay for greater production, etc. Incentives may also be intangible, 
such as words of praise or appreciation. 

Behavior encompasses goal-directed activity and goal activity. 
If an individual's need or motive at a particular time is hunger, 
then food-getting activities are goal-directed. The actual behavior 
of eating the food is termed goal activity. During the process of 



Bfsi copy mmi 




GOAL OIAECTEO ACTIVITY 



GO*l ACTIVITY 



■King- *-,f '•<^n(]^o' 'r<fll>vnj|l 



A;g.P,..<.- 



*■ Mu'jfRAfiiifi Ar^ivity 



FlflMM 2. Um of a TanglbU Inctniivt In a Motivatintf Situation 

If behavior ly goal oriented, the learner profits by experience, but If the lacial and 
senSs."'"^ """"" P"SS behavior m 
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goal-directed activity, a need tends to become stronger (for ex- 
ample, the person in search of food tends to become hungrier) 
until goal behavior is reached, or else he becomes frustrated. If 
goals are continually blocked, irustration will be experienced. 
For example, an individual whose food needs are continually 
blocked finally gives up and experiences- frustration. Frustration' 
directed activity may be a' companied by behaviors indicating 
apathy, aggression, regression, or fixation. 

Figure 2 deals primarily with the way in which a tangible 
incentive (food) can lead to either goal-directed or frustration- 
directed activity. The framework is equally applicable for in- 
tangible incentives. For example, if an individual's need or motive 
is job satisfaction, job seeking or working is goal-directed activity. 
If jobs are not available or the job itself is unrewarding, frustra- 
tion occurs, accompanied by negative work attitudes and perhaps 
a refusal to seek or accept employment. 

In separate studies in the Delta. Grinstead (1972) and Davis 
(1973) attempted to measure frustration-directed activity exhibit- 
ed in low-income respondents using a device termed the Internal- 
External Control Scale. Fatalism or external control is a frustra- 
tion response fundamental to the "culture of poverty." If an 
individual feels that his life is pre-determined. he is not likely 
to be motivated toward achievement. Black and White respondents 
were asked to express a preference for one of two statements 
such as: 

1. A. If you've got ability, you can always get a good job. 

or 

B. Getting a good job depends partly on being in the 
right place at the right time. 

2. A. The future must be planned and prepared for. 

or 

B. Live in the present; the future will take care of 
itself. 

3. A. Working hard and steadily is the way to get ahead 

in a job. 

or 

B. Getting ahead in a job depends on the kind of boss 
you happen to have. 

An individual who agrees with the first (A) statement of each 
pair, in addition to other questions in the set. would be classified 
as "internally" controlled, or one who believes that he himself 
is responsible for what happens in his life. The individual who 
agroes with the second (B) statement of each pair would tend 

12 
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to be "externally" controlled, or believes that his actions are 
inconsequential for determining future outcomes. 

Davis and Grinstead expected Blacks in tlie Delta to be 
substantially more "external" in orientation than Whites, since 
job opportunities and income expectations for Blacks historically 
have been substantially lower than for Whites. Blacks were ex- 
pected to exhibit greater amounts of frustration-directed activity. 
Although there was some tendency for well-educated and affluent 
Blacks and Whites to be more "internally controlled" than were 
pov . -ty-level groups, attitudinal profiles did not suggest the ex- 
istence of a "culture of poverty." Moreover, both Grinstead and 
Davis found that Blacks, despite their lower average incomes, 
wore not more "externally controlled" or fatalistic than Whites. 
Young respondents who had seen improvement in their own 
household incomes during the last decade were noticeably more 
future-oriented than older respondents for whom industrial open- 
ings are not as plentiful. Optimism also was suggested by the 
finding that 62 percent of Grinstead's sample felt that their econ- 
omic condition was "much better" or "a little bettor" in 1971 than 
it had been five years earlier. 

Dodson (1373) and Geurin (1972) found little evidence to 
support the existence of a "culture of poverty" among western 
Arkansas respondents. Fifty-four percent of the respondents who 
were 16 to 44 years old expected to be "better off" in 1975 than 
they were in 1970. and 38 percent of those same respondents felt 
that they were "better off" in 1970 than they had been two or 
threp years earlier. Younger individuals were more optimistic 
about the future than older respondents, and younger rural resi- 
dent-s were substantially more hopeful about future developments 
than the older rural population. 

Increased educational attainment did not appreciably affect 
respondents' feelings of present well-being nor did it tend to be 
associated with greater expectations for future improvement 
among the urban or semi-urban Ozark populations. Rural respon- 
dents, regardless of educational attainment, tended to expect the 
next five years to bring greater prosperity than did urban dwell- 
ers. Such attitudes are somewhat surprising since research studies 
have continually shown rural areas to be more economically de- 
pressed ana rural residents to have fewer opportunities to increase 
thnr socio-economic status. However, in th"» area in Western 
Arkansas studied by Dodson, rur t population had increased be- 
tween 1960 and 1970; thus, opportunities may be greater, or per- 
ceived to be greater, in that region than in those rural counties 
that have experienced high rates of net out-migration. 
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It might be added that the researcher in a poverty region 
tends to remember tliose individuals or families whose attitudiual 
profile and life style conform to the ^'culture of poverty'^ postu- 
lation. That is, households exhibiting malnutrition, pessimism, 
and economic destitution stand out in one's memory. Certainly, 
there are individuals and families in the study areas for whom the 
"culture of poverty" is an accurate description. Data from these 
studies merely indicate that the number of individuals for whom 
the poverty culture description is accurate probably has been 
overemphasized. Little evidence was found in these studies to 
suggest that the "culture of poverty" is a dominant mode of 
thought among the poor, or that it can safely be used as a basis 
for generalization. 
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WHAT MAKES A JOB SATISFACTORY? 

Personnel managers in business and industrial psychologistf 
have long been interested in determining the job-related factors 
important to employee motivation and job satisfaction. The re- 
nowned Hawthorne studies* in the 1930's dispelled the then- 
ptevailing view that employees were motivated almost exclusively 
by monetary reward. 

In 1959, Frederick Herzberg (11) published his two-factor 
motivation-hygiene theory of employee motivation in an attempt 
to define objectively "preconditions" and "motivators" in the job 
environment. "Motivators," according to Herzberg, are factors 
that increase job contentment (achievement, recognition, the 
work itself, responsibihty, and advancement). "Preconditions" or 
"hygiene, factors" are such items as company policy and adminis- 
tration, supervision, technical considerations, salary, and working 
conditions which must be adequate to permit employee fufillment 
to occur (Figure 3). Satisfactory resolvement of the "precondi- 
tions" will not lead to job motivation, but it must have occurred 
for "motivators" to come into play. Herzberg's theory maintains 
that motivational or self-fulfillment goals provide more satisfac- 
tion than environmental goals do. Environmental goals, adequate- 
ly met, are responsible only for tliwarting dissatisfaction. 

Davis (1973) examined Herzberg's theory in the context of 
an economically deprived, primarily Black, population in eastern 
Arkansas. His conclusions generally supported the tenets of 
Herzberg's two-factor theory. 

Eighty-eight percent of Davis' respondents who were em- 

Tpubllcfltlon bcean In 1933 and Comprehensive prescntntlon of result; Is BvaUaW^ 
In RocthllBberjfer and Dickson. Manwnitnt and the Workar (Combrldl*, Masi., 

Harvard University Press). 
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(1) For MintmufTi Employmtnl 
Conditioni. tht following 
OlSSATlSFlERS mult ba 
utitfjicioniy rttOlvtd 



PRFXONOITIONS 



good working conditions 
steady work 
(sir supervisor 
fair wtgt 

■dtquttt fringe benefits 
adequate hb status 



(2) Employee MOTIVATION end Job 
SATISFACTION will occur only 
with ADDED factors from the 
following M&t of SATISFIERS 



BUT 



BESI copy AWIIME 



MOTIVATORS 



preisa 

recognition 

opportunity to orge- i2e 

one's own job 
interesting job 
peer support 



THUS, e job must contein both "Precondition** elements end *'Motivetor** elements before the 
employee is apt to be motiveted end to like his job. 



FigiiTt X H#rtb«rg't Moilvation-Hygl«M ThMfy for Employtt MoHraiioa 



ployed full or part-time reported that they liked their Jobi* 
However, relatively few felt that such potential "satisfiers'' as 
promotion possibilities, praise, or recognition from superiors or 
co-workers existed in their jobs. Workers with the best employ* 
ment records liked their supervisors better than did those workers 
who had displayed marginal employment adjustment. The mar- 
ginally adjusted also reported being reprimanded more frequently 
by their supervisors. 

Potential "preconditions'* reported by respondents lay mostly 
in the areas of low job status and a lack of fringe benefits. 

Respondents were asked to tell about the "best** and "worst** 
things that had ever happened to them in their jobs (Tables 4 
and 5). As Herzberg*s theory would have predicted, the "best** 
things usually involved "motivators,** and the "worst** things were 
unresolved "preconditions.** That is, responses indicated that 
workers were more pleased with the presence of motivational 
factors in their good job experiences than with the presence of 
factors important only in preventine dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, unpleasant work experiences were frequently associated 
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TMblt 4. Btti Thing Thai Happtned on a Jobi aa Qitd by Dtlia Worktri 



EvcnU 



Total citing 
Number Percent 



M 

M 
P 
P 
M 
M 
M 



Promotion 

Pay Increase . . 

Good relations with supervisor 

Getting alonff with fellow workers 

Hl^^h production 

Responsibility 

Learning new skills 

Don't know 



13 
11 
6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
64 



12.6 
10.7 
5.8 
4.8 
1.0 
0.9 
0.0 
62.1 



»M Indicates employment motivator; P represents employment or production pre- 
condition. 

Table S. Wont Thing Thai Happtntd on a Job. as Ciitd by Dtlia Worktrs 



Tntnt Pitini? 



Event > 



Number 



Percent 



P Accident 

P ivlachlne breakdown ... 

P Fifrd - 

P Laid off 

M Made a mistake 

P Poor relations with supervisor 

P Hard work 

P Poor relations with fcUow workers 

M No promotion 

P Not paid on time 

P Ni)t paid enough . . ... 

DonH know 



16 



60 



15.5 
4.8 

3.0 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
1.9 
0.9 
(1.9 
0.9 
0.9 
88.3 



> M indicates employment motivator; P represents employment or production pre- 

coitdition. 



with Herzberg's '^preconditions/* or an absence of those factors 
necessary for minimal employment cor tentment. 

Along with extremes of "best" and 'Vorsf' things that had 
ever happened on jobs, respondents were asked three related, but 
more philosophical questions: what they thought were important 
facets of a job, what they thought workers most wanted out of 
life, and what they thought workers most disliked about jobs in 
the study area. 

Of those items important to a job, good pay, a precondition 
to release of best efforts, was the most important. Chance for 
promotion, a motivator, was ranked third (Table 6). 

Regarding what they thought most workers wanted out of 
life, again preconditions (high paying job and secure Job) were 
ranked first and second, while interesting job, a motivator, ranked 
third (Table 7). Fears about jobs centered around two precondi- 
tions, being laid off and being fired (Table 8). 
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Tabu 6« litmi That DtUa Rttpondtnti CoUtciiTaly Fall 
Wart Imporiani to Tham on a Job 









Item rankinj? 


(t through 1«1) 




Itcmt 1 through 4 


5 through 8 


» through 13 


Total 


p 


Good pay 


75 


15 


10 


100 


p 


Good working conditions 


41 


31 


28 


100 


M 


Chancrs for promotion 


34 


38 


28 


100 


P 


Havini? a boss I like 


34 


34 


32 


100 


M 


Praise for work well done ... 


31 


27 


42 


100 


P 


Having a fair boss 


AO 


:m 


32 


100 


P 




29 


33 


38 


100 


P 


Boss knows work well himself 


2B 


38 


34 


100 


P 


Sf'tnire job. steady work 


2B 


34 


38 


100 


M 


I.Ike the work Hself 


28 


32 


40 


100 


P 


Job with high status . 


17 


31 


52 


100 


P 


Good fringe benefits 


15 


31 


84 


100 


M 


Say in how my job ii organized 


12 


19 


69 


100 



^ M indicates employment motivator; P represents employment or production pre 
Condition. 



Tabla 7« liaxns Thai Dalia Ratpondanlt Thought Moat Workart 

Wantad Out of Lifa 



Ilnmrankint? (1 through 8) 





Item* 


1 


and 2 


3 through 5 


U through 8 


Total 


p 


High'payin« job . ... . .. . 




50 


40 


10 


100 


p 


Six'ure Jol) 




46 


35 


19 


100 


^t 


Inti»r<.'stint* jr^b . . 




27 


45 


28 


100 




E!i4tii(ili money to pet by 




27 


37 


36 


100 


M 


Job whori' owe cnn advance 




19 


38 


43 


100 


IVt 


Free time to spond with family 




14 


43 


43 


100 


iM 


Plenty of time !o do what one wants 


10 


38 


52 


100 


P 


Easy job 




8 


24 


68 


100 



1 M indicates employment motivator; P represents employment or production prc- 

con dition. 



Tabla 8« Itamt That Delta Rcspcndantt Thought Mctt Workart 
DisUkad Mott about Jobt in tha Study Arau 





Item* 




Ttrm ranking (1 


thr<'Ugh 8) 




1 and 2 


3 through 5 B through 6 


Total 


p 


Tout of being laid off . 


52 


34 


14 


100 


p 


Fired . . 


44 


96 


.'iO 


100 


p 


Nnt being treated fairly by boss 


. 27 


48 


:!7 


100 


p 


Kawled out by boss 


. 23 


46 


ul 


100 


p 


Not being liked by fellow workeri 










(Workers unfriendly) 


... 18 


48 


:i4 


100 


p 


Injury on job 


... 14 




Ii7 


100 


M 


Pa^Jscd over for promotion 


12 




f:2 


100 


P 


Work too tiring 


10 


38 


!« 


100 



* M indicates employment motivator; P reprcienta tmployment or production |>ra> 

condition, 
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Firm managers may well be interested in the significance 
the respondents attached to the presence of "motivators" In their 
work environments. If firms are interested in reducing labor 
turnover and in increasing employee satisfaction, a number of 
relatively simple and inexpensive tools might be used. For ex- 
ample, since promotions were often listed as ''the best thing that 
ever happened to me in my job," arrangements might be made 
for smaller but more frequent step-ups. Also, supervisors might 
be reminded to praise as well as to criticize employee efforts, and 
to increase the use of positive reinforcement techniques. 



TANGIBLE DETERRENTS TO EMPLOYMENT 
What Is the Job Environment in Arkansas? 

Unemployment, underemployment, and high rates of job 
turnover occur disproportionately among the economically de- 
prived in Arkansas. The studies of Dodson, Davis, Geurin, and 
Grinstead were oriented in part toward defining those factors 
that operate to keep employment rates relatively low among the 
poor. 

The Arkansas Employment Security Division (2) reported 
that job opportunities in the state increased markedly from 1960 
to 1970. During that period, Arkansas retained population in the 
prime working ages (18 to 44), except for non-whites who showed 
a high rate of out-migration from tho state. The civilian work 
force increased by almost 25 percent, and participation rates in- 
creased for both men and women. Expanding job opportunities 
in manufacturing, trade, service, and government accounted for 
a large amount of the increase. 

Clouding? the foregoing optimistic picture, however, are a 
number of loss encouraging facts. The number of individuals in 
Arkansas who needed employment-related assistance increased 
over the same time period, and most of these individuals had in- 
comes near or below the poverty level. The Arkansas Employment 
Security Division notes that many of these poor h^^ve additional 
handicaps such insufficient education or training, minority 
group status, advanced aj;e, or physical impairments. 

Insufficient job opportunities and low wages were viewed as 
major deterrents to successful employment participation by low- 
income respondents in the Delta and in the Ozarks. Rural Ozark 
residents perceived greater difficulty in obtaining adequate em- 
ployment than did Ozark urbanites. The job situation in the Delta 
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Tablt PtrMpiioa of Job Siiualioa in ih« D«lta Area' 



Perception o( situation 


Number 


Percent 


Fair 

Poor 

Don't know 


67 

8 


84.8 
18.8 
60.4 
6.0 


^ Individuals were asked, *'How do you feel Job situation is in this area?** 




Table 10. Why Job Sihiahon in Dtlta Arta Was Considartd Not Qood^ 


Reiison 


Number 


Percent 


All jobs taken (no jobs available) 

Jobs require more skill 

Economy down 

Can't tell what jobs are available 


71 

9 

8 

4 

1 


76.1 
0.8 
8.7 
4.3 

1.1 



^ Individuals were asked. **Why do you think Job situation is the way it is?" 



was viewed as being "only fair" or "poor" by almost 70 percent 
of Davis* respondents (Table 9), and about 50 percent felt the 
job situation was definitely "poor.'' Only fSoout one-fourth of the 
study group felt that the situation was "good/' and the majority 
who held this opinion were employed. The major reason most 
individuals felt that the job situation was undesirable related 
simply to a lack of employment openings in the immediate area 
(Table 10). 

Fifty-seven percent of Grinstead^s sample perceived the job 
situation in the Delta to be "not good." However, at the same 
time many potential workers were complaining about the inade- 
quate number of jobs in the area, some industrial firm managers 
were saying that the labor supply is insufficient. Such a situation 
may be occurring because of a mis-match between the skill level 
required by a firm and the skills available in the population. In 
both Ozark and Delta firms, managers and professional employees 
often are recruited from outside the area. It may be necessary 
for firms to re-evaluate educational and physical health standards 
for hiring, to create better congruence between labor supply and 
injlus trial demand. 

In the Delta, Davis found that almost 33 percent of his study 
group had one or more times been refused employment for reas.^ns 
other than poor health. Table 11 indicates that these respondents 
perceived a lack of formal education or of special job training as 
the major reasons for job refusal. However, slightly over 20 
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Tablt IL RMton for Rofutal of Emplormoni, at PtrctlTtd 
by Dolit Rtspondtnir 

Reason employ r\jent refused Number Percent 

Education . . 13 33.3 

Training 9 33.1 

Prejudice (racial) 8 20.5 

Appearance 4 lOJ 

Too heavy 2 9.1 

Too old 1 2J 

Too young 1 2.6 

Don't know 1 2.6 

t They were asl<ed. *'Havc you ever been refused employment for other than health 
reasons when you knew there was an opening?" II the answer was yes, *'Why 
do you think ynu were refused employment?** 

percent felt that racial discrimination on the part of employers 
operated to their employment disadvantage, 

Although rural residents in the Ozarks sample had achieved 
less formal education than their urban counterparts (13 percent 
of the rural residents had completed high school as compared 
with 31 percent cf the urban sample), fewer of the rural residents 
believed that their employment opportunities would have in- 
creased appreciably with additional training. As Dodson pointed 
out, it may be that jobs in the rural areas of the Ozarks have 
lower educational prerequisites than those in more urbanized 
zones. 

Dodson, Davis, and Grinstead found that economically de- 
prived persons made insufficient use of employment agency serv- 
ices. Indeed, many may not be aware of the nature of the services 
performed by state agencies or may have misconceptions about 
their mode of operation. Grinstead found that only half of the 
respondents in her sample had ever asked the Employment Se- 
curity Division office for assistance. 

Tabu 12. Best Way To Find a Job in Delia as Parcaivtd by Rttpondtntt^ 

Davit Study" 

Percent ranking item 
Method first and second 

OKO. Tltlo III-B proj^ram^ 62 

F.niploynV'nt aiJcncy 00 

Go to en m panics directly 35 

Friends or relatives 20 

Newspaper 16 

Hadio or TV 11 

Bulletin boards 6 



1 Hespondcnts were askcd» "Now t would like to have vour opinion on the bett 
way fur a person in this area to find a job. Plcaie do an wc did on the Uit 
question and rank the items from most Important to leaiit important.'* 

s Economic Opportunity Act of 1064 as amended Aug. SO, 1964t U. S. Oovernmenti 
88th CongrcsB. p. 62. 
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Table 12 indicates that the most popular method of obtaining 
employment among low-income individuals in the Delta sample 
was to depend on training program supervisors to find prospective 
employers. 



Health 

Inadequate health proved to be a significant deterrent to 
successful employment adjustment. In her study of adults in the 
Delta, Grinstead found that 27 percent of the respondents under 
35 years of age and 59 percent of those 35 years of age or older 
had significant health problems. Of those respondents classified 
as in economic poverty in 1971 (71 percent), 11 percent indicated 
that ill health had prevented them from obtaining employment. 
Although 88 percent of Davis* respondents maintained that their 
health was good, 30 percent of those who had the poorest em- 
ployment adjustment said that poor health had prevented them 
from working. Eight percent of Davis* total sample had at some 
time been refused employment because of health problems. 

When Davis* respondents were asked about the fringe bene- 
fit that they liked the most, the answer recorded with greatest 
frequency was low-cost health insurance provided by the firm. 
It may be that low-cost health insurance would be an effective 
means of reducing labor turn-over. 



Transportation 

Rural industrialization places a premium on availability of 
private transportation. But the initial cost of purchasing a reliable 
vehicle and the steady cost of upkeep is economically draining 
on the low-income worker. In several cases, individuals in the 
Delta who had been offered jobs were forced to reject them 
because they were unable to finance a vehicle. It is often difficult 
for the economically deprived individual to obtain sufficient 
credit to purchase an adequate vehicle, and the vehicles within 
the economic reach of the poor may not provide reliable transport 

Although the majority, 64 percent (54 plus 10), of Davis' 
respondents expressed no transportation problems in getting to 
work, one out of four indicated a slight problem with vehicles, 
and almost 11 percent indicated that they had had to miss work 
often due to transportation problems. It is significant that only 
slightly more than half of Davis* sample owned their own ve- 
hicles (Table 13). Significantly, Davis found that inadequate 
transportation was the major reason his respondents had quit 
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Table 13. Traniporialion Status of Delta Raipondant* 



Stattm 


Number 


Percent 


Method of transportation* 






Own vehicle 


57 


55.3 


Rodr with friend 


35 


34.0 


Walked 


10 


0.7 


Mechanical trouble' 






Never 


56 


54.4 


Hardly ever (once in awhile) 


28 


25J 


Often 


U 


10.7 


Did not uio mechanical transportation 


10 


0.7 



»The question asked was. 'Tor your Job with following training, how 

did you get to work?*' 

J^The question was. ''If you drove your own car or lode with a friend, how often 
did it give mechanical problcmi which caused you to mils work?" 



jobs. Fifty-one percent of Grinstead's entire sample, and 64 per- 
cent of those respondents in poverty, had no private transporta- 
tion. Nearly 5 percent of these individuals indicated that lack 
of transportation had often caused them to miss work. 

Six percent of Dodson's sample from western Arkansas stated 
that transportation problems constituted the major deterrent to 
their employability. The premium on transportation is underscored 
by Brady's (1973) finding that over 31 percent of his sample of 
industrial workers commuted between 15 and 30 miles one-way 
each working day« 

Mobility 

With job opportunities decreasing in certain parts of Arkan- 
sas and expanding in others, willingness to move may be the 
key factor in successful job adjustment Of Dodson's 406 respond- 
ents, all low-income people between the ages of 16 and 64 in the 
Ozarks* the following percentages agreed with each of the follow- 
ing statements^ 



Aitiiudt P«iotni agrMing 

**There is nothing to keep me from leaving 

this area" ... 22 

*There are some things that would keep me 
from moving out of this county, but I 

would consider moving" 45 

"I would never move from this county" 33 



Thus, while slightly more than one-fifth of the household 
heads seemed definitely willing to move, more than three-fourths 



*The qucstior. asked was. ''What. If anythlnn, would keep your from moving to 
another county nearby should you find out aboui "omc definite opportunities to mako 
a better living?" 
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had partial or complete reservations. Rural respondents were 
somewhat less hesitant about moving than more urban respond- 
ents, an indication, perhaps, of the relatively scarce job oppor- 
tunities in rural western Arkansas. The fears of selling property 
at a loss, getting an unsuitable job in another locale, and leaving 
friends and family were strong factors inhibiting mobility. In the 
Delta, Davis found that slightly less than half of his sample was 
willing to move for a comparable or slightly better job. However, 
many more of these individuals were willing to drive as far as 
25 miles one-way each day to work. 

In Grinstead's study, 56 percent of the out-of-poverty group 
and 40 percent of the in-poverty group stated that they would 
be willing to commute to work if the pay were satisfactory (Table 
14). Thirty-eight percent of the out-of-poverty group and 18 per- 
cent of the in-poverty group stated that they would be willing 

Tabl* 14. Rttpondtnit' Willlngntu To Commute to Work, 
by PoTtriy SiahUr Dtlia' 



Attitude toward 
commuting to work 



Would you be wiillltiK to drive 2S miles 
daily if pay wcr« O.K.? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 



Poverty status, 1970 



In Out of Undeter- ^ 

poverty poverty mined Total 



73 37 3 113 

108 26 5 139 

2 ^ 0 ^ 

183 68 *T 357 

Pcreent 

40 58 38 44 

59 39 82 54 

15 0 2 



^ T>'ptcany, tho respondent was the spouse, rather than th^ head of household* 

Tablt 1S« Rttpondtnit' Qtographieal Mobility* by PoT^riy Staiutr 

1970. Dtlia' 



Poverty status, 1970 



Geographical In Out of Undeter- ^ ^ 

mobility poverty poverty mined Total 



Would you move at least 50 miles 

to itot work? 

Yes 30 

Qualified yes 3 

No 145 

Undecided 5 

Total 183 

Yes 18 

Qualified yes 2 

No 79 

Undecided 3 



19 
6 

39 
2 



29 
9 

S9 
3 



Pertent 



1 
0 
7 
0 

T 

12 
0 

88 
0 



80 
9 

191 
7 

ST 

19 
4 

'I 



1 Typically, the respondent was the spouse, rather than the head of household. 
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to move at least 50 miles to obtain work (Table 15). Moving ex- 
penses, it must be remembered, are a considerable financial hard- 
ship on low income families who may hesitate to leave their 
homes and families for the uncertainties of employment else- 
where. Factory work may entail seasonal or periodic layoffs 
which also make moves less desirable. It may be that guarantees 
by an employer of steady work for a stated period of time would 
increase geographical mobility among low income families. 

Education and Training 

Respondents from both the Ozarks and the Delta displayed 
low levels of formal education and low rates of participation 
in specialized job-training programs. In Grinstead*s community 
study, 26 percent of the residents were functional illiterates; that 
is. they had less than five years of formal schooling. The educa- 
tional mean for the community was approximately 9 years. Nine- 
teen percent of the Black respondents and 29 percent of the White 
had attended some sort of specialized job-training program. 
Twelve percent of Davis* sample of job training graduates were 
functional illiterates, and the mean educational level for the group 
was 9 years. Three-fourths of Dodson's Ozark respondents had 
had no specialized job training in the last 15 years. However, 
Dodson*s respondents maintained that more education and spe- 
cialized training would be useful in the quest for employment. 

WHAT IS THE NEED 
FOR MANPOWER PROGRAMS? 

The Federal Government is attempting to alleviate certain 
conditions of poverty in rural areas by broad-based programs 
encompassing education, manpower and employment programs, 
and health. Although government money continues to be spent, 
the development of adequate training programs is difficult, and 
many observers have noted that efforts have met with only par- 
tial success. Harry Caudill (5) has drawn attention to the fact 
that at the present time, technological growth is currently dis- 
placing an additional 2 million jobs each year. 

In a 1970 report, the Arkansas Advisory Council for Vocational- 
Technical Education stated: (1) 

... in Arkansas, for every unemployed person, there are, 
on the average, four underemployed or persons not in 
the labor force. These persons are either working in jobs 
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not commensurate with their skills and training, or they 
are not in the labor force because they know no jobs are 
available or because they have been turned away from 
jobs due to lack of education or occupational skills. 



How Do Respondents Assess the Value of 
Job Training Programs? 

Both Dodson and Davis found that low-income workers real- 
ized the importance of education and special job skills in pro- 
viding avenues for job success and employment improvement. 
When Dodson's study group** was asked the question, "Is there 
anything you can think of that would help you get a better job 
or to locate a better job?/' they gave the following responses: 



Aid to •mploysiMnt 

More training 

Don't knov or no response 

More education 

Nothing would help around here 
Move out of the area 



P«rMntag« citing factor^ 

30 

19 

18 

17 

11 



The response **more training" received a greater percentage 
than any other factor. Factors ranked fourth and fifth, "nothing 
would help around here*' and "move out of this area/' implied a 
perception of a generally futile job environment. Urban respond- 
ents were more aware of the need for additional training or 
education than rural, while rural residents expressed more con- 
cern than urban over the unavailability of jobs in their area. 

Individuals in eastern Arkansas who had completed job 
training programs felt that the programs were beneficial and 
useful for upgrading job skills. Delta respondents suggested that 
job training programs might be made more useful by increasing 
emphasis on job placement. Seventy percent of the respondents 
in western Arkansas felt that job training would probably help 
them obtain a better position, with urban dwellers especially 
favoring the employment benefits that might result from such 
training. 



ERIC 



^ The ftroup was composed ot 406 low*tncome. bu^ able-bodied* household headt 
between the ages of 16 and 64 Inclusive. 

^ Multiple responses were accepted, to these percentiles cannot be ';otalled. 
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Who Has Participated in Special Job Training Programs? 

Almost three-fourths (73 percent) of the low-income house- 
hold heads interviewed in western Arkansas had not enrolled In 
a specialized training program related to their job in the last 15 
years. The less urbanized section had a lower incidence of such 
training as well as, it may be recalled, less formal education. Such 
a lack of training places the rural population at a disadvantage 
in job Hjarket competition, 

^Vhy Are Participation Rates in Job Training 
Programs Relatively Low? 

When western Arkansas respondents were asked, **Why have 
you not enrolled for training programs before now?** the follow- 
ing factors were cited: 



Deitrrtni Ptrcent diing taetor" 

Never thought about it 30 

Unable to quit work to enter training 30 

No programs located around here 21 

Never thought that I needed it 18 
Never could afford it 10 



Respondents* lack of financing and of information about programs 
stand out ?s crucial deterrents to participation in special training 
programs. Programs that are conveniently located and about 
which good information is available are essential if low income 
individuals are to improve their job skills. It is surprising that a 
somewhat higher percentage of the low*income household heads 
in the urban areas than in rural areas had "never thought about'* 
entering training, despite the fact that programs in urban areas 
were more publicized and relatively more conveniently located. 
The factor, "unable to quit work to enter program/* appeared 
less often among the rural stratum, probably indicating, among 
other things^ that the quality of rural jobs was inferior to quality 
of those found in an urban environment. 

Are Incentives Necessary To Induce Participation? 

Western Arkansas respondents were asked, "Would you en- 
roll in a job training pj'ogram designed to teach you skills to get 
a good paying job or to improve on your present skills if all of 

' Multiple responses were accepted. 
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your travel costs to and from training were paid for you plus an 
allowance given to you each week during training?" Percentage 
responses from the 406 surveyed were: 

Rttpontt Ptrctnftano 

Yes 58 

No 24 

Maybe 18 

However, when the same population was asked if they would be 
willing to enter such a program if they could borrou; money at 
low interest from a government agency (with the low monthly 
repayments not beginning until training was completed and a job 
was found), replies were far less positive: 

Rttponst Ptrctntagt 

Yes 34 

No 54 

Maybe 12 

Monetary incentives, then, seem necessary if low-income persons 
are to participate in job-training programs. The data also showed 
that those individuals who were relatively better educated, geo- 
graphically mobile, and of younger age were more likely to ex- 
press willingness to enroll in a job-training program. 



What Inducements To Enter Job Training 
WoulJ Be Most Effective? 

The 310 respoiidciits m the western Arkansas study who in- 
dicated an interest in participation in a job-training program in 
which travel costs and a supplementary allowance were provided 
were asked how much allowance would be necessary. Forty-five 
percent of these respondents said that $50 to $75 a week would 
be adequate, while another 30 percent stated that the minimal 
amount that they would accept would be between $76 and $100 
per week. The rural respondents were as a whole willing to accept 
less monetary inducement than the urbanites, who had superior 
jobs and better job skills. Seventy-eight percent of the study 
group felt that the government should provide free training for 
upgrading skills. 

Pav was ranked as the most powerful incentive for par- 
ticipation, followed by a guaranteed job aftor training. Some 
respondents (17 percent) felt that they would be unable to attend 
a job training progratn which was not held In the county In which 
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they lived. Ninety-two percent were unwilling to train for more 
than 12 months. 

Studies revealed that low-income populations are often un« 
aware of programs designed for their participation. Eighty-nine 
percent of the rural rp ^Jents and 70 percent of the urban in 
western Arkansas maintained that no job training program was 
available to them, even though in fact no respondent was located 
more than 50 miles from a job training center. Such a lack of 
information stresses the importance of better techniques for dis* 
persing knowledge about training programs. 



DOES RURAL INDUSTRIALIZATION IMPROVE 
THE QUALITY OP LIFE? 

Although industrialization provides jobs for some people, it 
does not follow that it is always good for rural America. Econ« 
omi.sts and other social scientists have studied the positive and 
)iegative ramifications of industrialization of rural areas. Rural 
industrialization has been associated with higher personal and 
family incomes; however, it has sometimes also greatly increased 
the need for additional community services. Also, the by-products 
of industrialization (traffic congestion and air pollution) may 
adversely affect the quality of life in ways that are sometimes 
difficult to measure precisely. 

In a study of seven rural communities in the Arkansas Ozarks, 
Yantis (1972) found that the private sector in each town bene- 
fitted markedly by the introduction of industry. That is, increas- 
ing industrialization was accompanied by a dramatic rise in per 
capita income. Population increases also were associated with 
the industrialization, and unemployment rates remained stable or 
decreased. Brady (1973), in a case study of a Delta community, 
concluded that industrialization was associated with improvement 
in individual and family income, but the total effect on the public 
sector was less predictable, as muricipal revenues did not keep 
pace with the increasing expenditures for municipal services. 

Contrary to the fears of some, the industrialization of rural 
communities in the Ozarks has not fosterc-i an in-migration of 
surplus labor; r^ither, persons (often women) who were rot pre- 
viously employed ,^aitied employment. Tl^os means that although 
unemployment rates may not have been substantially affected by 
industrialization, family incomes were improved. Brady (1973) 
found that employment opportunities for young Delta women 
with high school educations were scarce; Grinstead (1972) found 
that factory jobs were less availoble to the "over 40'^ age groups. 
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Bender, Green, and Campbell (3) caution that the out*migration 
of young and educated persons from depressed rural areas may 
be accompanied by a cyclical process which they term **rural 
ghettoization.*' When better educated people leave an economically 
declining araa, the tax base for public facilities and services is 
likely to diminish. In such a situation, only industries that hire 
low-wage, low-skill personnel are likely to locate in the area. 
Brady's 1973 study, for example, indicated that a high percentage 
of management personnel in the Delta community were recruited 
from outside the region (30 percent from outside Arkansas). 
Low-wage, low-skill industries tend to repel the inflow of large 
numbers of middle class people, tending to perpetuate regional 
poverty. 

Rural industrialization cannot be viewed as a cure-all for 
the poverty problems of rural areas. Although rural industriali- 
zation is often accompanied by rises in per capita incomes, other 
factors may also be involved. Local leaders must evaluate the 
potential dangers of environmental deterioration and human re- 
source exploitation that may accompany industrial expansion, the 
effect of industrialization on vital public services such as police 
and fire protection, utility expansion, etc., and most of all the 
effect on the happiness and well-being of the rural inhabitants. 
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mCHLIGHTS 



This report summarizes the major findings of six separate research 
studies dealing with rural development and other adjustments in the 
Ozark and Delta regions of Arkansas. The studies were based on the 
assumption that rural development is of continuing national concern, 
and that an integral part of rural development ^ . ill involve rural indus- 
trialization. Thus far, efforts to promote the industrialization of rural 
areas have met with difficulties, one being the high rates of labor turn- 
over. Labor adjustment difficultjr in rural industry is of concern since 
the agricultural sector is employing a steadily decreasing proportion of 
the rural work force. This implies Increasing competition between rural 
industry and agriculture for skilled labor. 

Because the "culture of poverty** is a popular explanation for any 
problem typical of the poor, the separate studies attempted to measure 
the degree to which pessimism, apathy, and fatalism were pivotal values 
of these poor. One instrument used to assess the "culture of poverty" was 
Rotter's Internal-External Control scale. Little empirical support for the 
explanation was found. Responses to other questionnaire probes indicated 
that optimism more appropriately characterized the rural population^ 
especially the young. In oth r respects as well, attitudes prevalent among 
the poor appeared not to afiect employment adjustment adversely. Re- 
spondents indicated that they were willing to move to obtain employment 
to commute as far as 25 miles one-way to a job, and to take special 
training to learn new job skills or to improve present ones. The proportion 
of the rural respondents willing to enroll In job training pro-ams in* 
creased dramatically when monetary incentives were offered. 

Data indicated that niral workers with low skills were motivated 
by essentially the same sorts of factors as white collar workers ^nd 

frofessionals. That is, the factory worker in a rural area does not consider 
is job satisfactory just because the pay is adequate and physical working 
conditions are pleasant. Such factors are important only insofar as they 
prevent dissatisfaction. A job becomes satisfactory when motivational 
factors such as the possibility for advancement, achievement, and recog- 
lition are present. 

Objective, environmental deterrents were most important in explain- 
ing the disturbing rate of labor turnover in the rural areas of Arkansas. 
First of all, the iob situation in both the Ozarks and the Delta was viewed 
as "not good'* by a substantial portion of the F^mples. Individuals at- 
tempting to find work often remarked that jobs were not available. 
Respondents, however, appeared to lack information about existin/,' em- 
ployment opportimities, relying heavily upon the advice of friends and 
relatives and making inadequate use ox such services aa the Employment 
Security Division. Health problems emerged as major deterrents to 
employability. especially among the middle aged. Transportation was a 
real deterrent to employment for many rural dwellers who had inadequate 
financial resources to purchase a reliable vehicle and who could not 
cooperate in a car pool arrangement. 

Overall, rural industrialization appears to have improved the private 
sector of rural Arkansas economies by increasing personal and family 
incomes. However, in some cases, it appeared that municipal revenues 
had not kept pace with increasing expenditures for municipal services. 
Rural industrialization must not be viewed as a ctu*e*al] for tne problems 
of rural areas. Local leaders must be cognizant of the socio-economic 
strains, as well as benefits, which may accompany location of an indusU*y, 
the industry*s effect on municipal services, and above all, its effect on 
the happiness and well-being ox rural inhabitants. 
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